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ANNUAL MEETING. 



The second Annual Meeting of the Apollo Association, for the 
promotion of the Fine Arts in the United States, was held at their 
Exhibition Rooms, Clinton Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 30th 
December, 1840, at half past 7 o'clock. A numerous and respect- 
able audience being present, the President, Dr. John W. Fran- 
cis, took the Chair, and opened the meeting with an eloquent 
Address, from which we are permitted to make the following ex- 
tracts : 



But I am admonished of the special occasion for which we are 
assembled this evening — the second Anniversary of the Apollo 
Association. 

That our widel}' extended country, with its magnificent scenery 
and variety of population, is the appropriate region for the culture 
of those arts which address themselves to the imaginative faculties, 
seems to be distinctly ascertained by the success which has hitherto 
attended the eflbrts of those of our countrymen who have directed 
their attention to these objects. Hence we may confidently pronounce 
that a history of the Arts of Design would be imperfect indeed, 
v/ithout an enumeration of the successful eflbrts of our American 
artists : ^V"est, Stuart, Copely, and Trumbull, cannot be omitted in 
such an honorable catalogue. But these are of by-gone daj's ; 
their worth, however, will be acknowledged as the precursors in 
American jEsthetics. A new race enters on the arena, with the ar- 
dour of youth, and strong both in talents and in numbers. I trust 
I labour under no undue influence of patriotic feeling, always 
amiable, but not always wise, when I assert that the present 
body of sculptors and painters of indigenous growth who are now, 
both at home and abroad, prosecuting with a becoming spirit the 
several branches of the Fine Arts, need only American patron- 
age to render additional honours to American genius, and vindicate 
their claims to the recognition of after ages. Delicacy forbids me 
to specify the names of individuals now labouring in this honour- 
able vocation, in their native land among us : we hail them all, 
whether as coadjutors or rivals ; in either capacity they are toilino' 
in the same laudable cause for which the x\pollo Association was 
instituted. Of such of them as are now devoted to the arts in re- 
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gions remote, wliere the niaierials of a liiglier study await the 
powers of intellectual bias, I can speak with more CrccJom. The 
occasional opportmiitics we have had oC examining thoir produc- 
tions, have created in ourliosoms sensations every way Cavoura- 
ble ; and the testimony of the most asiiite criticism, proceeding 
from foreign judges, has corroborated all that was cherished by the 
fondest of their countrymen. 

Grant me permission, my fellow associates, to state, in corrobo- 
ration, some few examples of the truth of what I now aftirm. 

A\ e have had within a short time many gratiiying proofs that 
several of our most distinguished artists are didy appreciated and 
highly estimated abroad ; and of these proofs, none is more satis- 
factory than the honourable mention wdiich is made of them in 
Count Raczynski's great work on the History of the Arts in Ger- 
many, in the present century. This is the most important book 
relal^ing to the Fine Arts that has appeared since the time of Winck- 
elmann ; it is, therefore, willi no less pride than pleasure, that we 
find many of our own artists deemed worthy of notice by its dis- 
tinguished author, who is himself a princely patron of the arts in 
his own countr}-. ']'he first two volumes of this production I have 
had the satisfaction to examine. The third volume of this splendid 
monument in honour of the Arts, is devoted in part to their recent 
history and condition out of Germany, and it is there that our 
artists are introduced. This volume has not yet reached us, but 
the poition of it just referred to, was shown in manuscript to one 
of our association, who has made known to us its contents. 

V\'e are now impatiently anticipating the completion of a work 
of art no less dear to us as patriots than it will prove, we are con- 
fident, gratifying to our pride as Americans ; you will all under- 
stand that I now refer to the statue of our immortal AVashington, 
designed for the rotunda of the Capitol, upon which the chisel of 
our great scupltor, Greenoiigh, has been employed for years, and 
for the finishing of which nothing now remains to be done, but to 
give it the tid tnigucm polish. We may almost venture to predict 
that this will be a work worthy of its stilijcct ; it is impossible that 
such a theme should not call forth the liighest powers of an artist; 
and Mr. Greenongh has given proof enough that the inspiration of 
genius guides his chisel. We see too, from his own account of it, 
that he began the work with the noblest conceptions of what he 
wuidd eflect. We quote a sentence or two from ajrecent letter on the 
subject: "It (the statue) contains two of the most improving and 
s\iblime ideas that I knov.^ of, and the most necessary to be fell, 
viz. the dut)- of all men toward God — the duty of great men to- 
ward the human race. However I may have failed for want of 
art to make these ideas clear, speaking eloquent, 1 shall never fail 
to feel a warmth at my bosom that 1 chose them for my theme ; — 
my Washington is the apo/heosis of aJ>7icffalinn — he is a conductor 
standing between God and man, the channel of blessings from 
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lieaven, and of prayer and praise from earth. I ha^e struck a 
bold blow ; — I have thrown to the winds the fear of ridicule, carp- 
ing and one-sided criticism ; and I have made all the enthusiasm, 
that a real American feels about his country, my guide. The state- 
ly coldness of aristocratic pride I have shunned ; the hyperbole of 
exaggerated emblems and boastful assumption seemed not worth_y 
of real greatness. I have left the hackneyed common-places of 
art alone — what will come of it 1 know not." 

It may not be amiss here to introduce a few words from abroad 
concerning another of our sculptors, who is acquiring a high re- 
putation in, the favourite abode of the arts. Mr. Greene, our Consul 
at Rome, vvriles to a friend in this city : " We have at Rome, 
Mr. Crawford, a sculptor, (a Nevz-Yorker,) a young man of twenty- 
iive, who has fought his way through dirticulties of every kind, 
and has just completed a statue, which Tennerani, Gibson, Hyatt, 
and all the judges of Komc, in short, pronounce a work of the highest 
order." Another Icltcr, froin a competent judge, rccentlv published 
in Boston, dwelling at some length on the character and talents of 
Crawlbrd, further states concerning his remarkable merils : " If 
Crawford is sustained iu his art, and keeps his health, ho will be 
the first of moi'.cni sculptors ; nay, an Amcricaii may rival Phidias ! 
lie has completed the mould of his Orpheus, which some of the 
best judges, even in the mould, compare to the Apollo. Gibson, 
chary and cold in praise, spoke of it to me as a most extraordinary 
promise of eminence in the art. I know that Thorwaldsen (him- 
self the greatest of modern names, not even excepting Canova.) 
has expressed the same opinion : and esteems Crawford 
as his successor in the severe classic style of sculpture. At 
Mr. R.'s and elsewhere in London, I have shown the print to 
the great admiration of all who saw it. But Crawford is struggling 
for bread. The moneyed Americans, who visit Rome, follow ' 
nnmes, and as yet, know not the rising merit of their countrj'man. 
He has bespoken the marble for the statue. He has no order for. 
the work ! New-York will disgrace itself, if fifty gentlemen do 
not club 10?. each together, and send it to your Consul, Mr. 
Greene, to contract for such an exquisite work; that his native city 
may have such s, first work, and first encourage such a self-taught 
man of genius. I shall next week put a paragraph in our papers, 
calling attention to the model. But the print speaks for itself. 
Further, Crawford has the merit of virtuous habits, and an honest, 
independent spirit. I found him, however, just recovered from a 
nervous attack. It is hard work to go up hill ; but he is still at his 
art. Waiting for the Carrara marble for Orpheus, lie is moulding 
an inimitable model of Wasiiington on a charger — a most grand 
and simple design. Indeed, he had formed his own style, and 
highly classically stored a mind of great genius. We shall live to 
see him the most eminent artist of our times. I only wish he 
were an Englishman. How such a man can emerge from your 
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backwoods into the Eternal City I cannot imagine. But it will re- 
flect the highest disgrace on New-York, if, with its opulence, he is 
not sustained in early life. The most delightful part of his mind 
is the utter absence of conceit — the independent but matured for- 
mation of his views of art — his just, without idol, estimate of 
Michael Angelo — his boldness of opinion, and withal, his real dif- 
fidence, and desire still further to advance his intellect and pow- 
ers. He is the artist who, and whose work most struck me in all 
our journeys on the Continent ; and I write the above, as you will 
know, who do know me, from admiration of a struggling man of 
spirit. He lives on a crust, and aid at this critical moment of his 
career will be every thing for him and the reputation of your 
country." 

The letter of our Consul, Mr. Greene, speaks in terms of no 
less commendation of another artist of our city, or rather of 
Brookl}-n, the sister city closely adjoining, in answer to some in- 
quiries about paintings to be sold in Home. Mr. Greene remarks, 
" The money would be much better emplo}-ed, b)- giving the com- 
mission to some of our own artists ; you have in New-York one 
of the first rate — Mr. Phillips, who has carried home with him a 
rich portfolio and a richer store of science, the result of seven 
years' study in the best schools of Europe." Phillips, we may add, 
was so highly esteemed in Dresden, that he was invited by Baron 
Vogel, the king's painter, to sketch a portrait of himself, to be 
retained in a collection of portraits of artists and other distin- 
guished men of the age, which is now preserved in the Royal 
Museum of that city. 

We have every reason to believe that Clevenger, a native of 
Ohio, and so recently among us, and whose last eflbrts we had 
the pleasure only some few weeks ago to admire, will ere long 
swell the list of the most excellent artists in that particular depart- 
ment of sculpture which he cherishes with such commendable en- 
thusiasm. 

But I will impose no longer on your patience — the annual Re- 
port of the proceedings of the past year will now be submitted to 
vou. The patronage we have received from other states and cities 
than our own, will arrest your attention to the generosity which 
so widely prevails in behalf of our institution. Let us hope that 
the realization of a permanent Gallery of the Fine Arts is not to 
be deferred to a remote period, and that the metropolitan city of 
the Union may distinguish herself equally with her commercial 
prowess in those exalted arts which promise to unfold, in the 
amplest manner, the highest attributes of American genius. The 
arts owe so much in all ages to the liberality of mercantile gene- 
rosity, that I cannot think this expectation vain when contem- 
plating the character of the American merchant. 
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To the President and Members of the Apollo Association, /or the 
promotion of the Fine Arts, the Committee of Management for 
the year 1840, respectfully 

REPORT 

That, aWiough the objects of the Association have remained the 
same as originally proposed, important changes have necessarily 
been made, in the course of the year, in the mode of their prose- 
cution. The Committee, in fact, soon after the commencement of 
their duties, found themselves upon new and untried ground. 

During the former year, the Apollo Institution was simply an as- 
sociation of gentlemen, organized for the promotion of a highly 
important public interest, without the aid of express legislative 
sanction. It was connected with a private institution seeking 
similar objects, by means of a series of popular exhibitions of 
Works of Art. This private institution having closed its exist- 
ence with the close of the year, the Association was henceforward 
to go on as an independent body, relying wholly on its own re- 
sources. As a means of extending its usefulness, facilitating its 
operations, and rendering permanent the institution, the Commitee 
early applied to the Legislature for, and ultimately obtained, a 
Charter, under which the Association, in May last, organized, and 
became a corporate body. 

Although the season was now advanced — and the embarrass- 
ments of the times were such as to render almost all circumstances 
unpropitious for the commencement of any new enterprise — the 
Committee began their labours with spirit, relying on the liberality 
of the community to sustain an institution foimded eminently for 
the public good. They believed that they already saw, in an in- 
creased attention to the subject of painting, in an improved taste 
and discrimination in judging of the merits of pictures, and in the 
numerous and beautiful works of art, which now adorn the halls 
and drawing-rooms of many of our citizens, proofs of the good our 
institution had already done, and strong indications of the further 
benefit it is destined to confer on our city and our country. The 
Committee, therefore, resolved to persevere to the end, even 
should they, as anticipated in the report of your former Commit- 
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tee, be obliged to close tlie present year without being able to pur- 
chase a single painting for distribution. Although the results of 
their labours have not been so favourable as the)- could have de- 
sired, they are happy to say, that their hopes and their confidence 
in the ultimate success of the institution remain unimpaired. 

To obtain subscribers, to seek out and collect good works of 
art for attractive exhibitions, to manage the details, and attend, gen- 
erally, to the business of the Institurion, the Committee soon 
found would occupy the whole time of a competent individual. 
They therefore employed Mr. John P. Ridncr, as Superintendent, 
thereby securing to the interests of the Association the devotion 
of his entire services. It having also been represented that a 
broad field for the extension of the benefits of this Institution, and 
for obtaining subscribers, might be opened out of the city of New- 
York, the Committee availed themselves of the talents and expe- 
rience of your Corresponding Secretary, to secure this object. 
They made an arrangement with him, by which he undertook to 
travel abroad, make known the principles and objects of the As- 
sociation, and increase the subscription list. 

Considering the embarrassed condition of the countr}', the de- 
pressed state of all kinds of business, and the already advanced 
season of the year, the results of both these arrangements have 
been favourable. At home the number of our subscribers has 
amounted to three hundred and seventy-six, and the collection and 
arrangement of the fine specimens of art, both ancient and mod- 
ern, which now adorn the walls of this hall, bear ample testimony 
to the taste, judgment, and persevering exertions of our Superin- 
tendent. 

Although our Corresponding Secretary was not able to leave 
the city till the early part of July, still, during an absence of a few 
weeks, and in a limited section of the country, he added three 
hundred and ten new members to our Association, and laid a foun- 
dation for the further enlargement of our catalogue of subscribers. 
His report also gives us the gratifying assurance of the high esti- 
mation in which the Institution is held abroad, and the deep inter- 
est it has every where excited with the lovers of the Fine Arts. 

At as early a period as the prospect of obtaining funds would 
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warrant them in incurring the expense, the Committee made the 
necessary arrangement for publishing an Engraving, of which both 
the subject and the execution should be worthy of the institution 
they represent. The subject selected is an original painting, by 
John B. White, Esq., of Charleston, S. C, representing " General 
Marion inviting an English officer to dinner." The work was put 
in the hands of Mr. Sartain, of Philadelphia, an artist distinguished 
for the beauty of his execution in Mezzotint, and arrangements 
were made by which we relied on having it ready for distribution 
at the present meeting. Unavoidable delays have operated to dis- 
appoint our expectations. The plate is, however, now nearly, or 
quite, finished, and as soon as the printing can be effected, a copy 
will be placed in the hands of each member of the Association. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and embarrassments with which 
the Institution has had to contend the present year— embarrass- 
ments incident to the state of the times — the Committee congrat- 
ulate themselves on having been enabled to purchase, for distribu- 
tion among their associates, the following paintings, works of mer- 
itorious artists of our own country : 

TITLE. ARTIST. RKSIDENCE. PRICE. 

No. 1. View of London from 



,^ V o, i^'.' iuuu „o..i , , y_ Q Audubon, New- York. $300 

Hlackfnar's bridge, ^ ■' 

2. " Tliou art Gone," by Henry P. Gray, do. 150 

3. I/andscape Composition, by A. B.Durand, do. 100 

4. Preparing for Market, by T. M. Burnham, Boston. 75 

5. Landscape Composition, by Thos. Biroli, Philadelphia. 50 

6. View of Pine Creek, Pa., by Russell Smith, do. 50 

7. View on the Ohio, by E. C. Coates, New- York. 50 

8. Weary Traveller, l)y P. F. Rothermcl, Philadelphia. 40 

9. Fisherman making a Haul, by C. Deas, New- York. 40 

10. Going to a Wreck, by G. R. Bonfield, Philadelphia. 30 

1 1. Marino View, by Thos. Birch, do. 30 

12. View of the Navy- Yard, ) ■ » i\t ^\r u j on 

Brooklyn, L. I., | '^^ A. M. Walker, do. 30 

13. Genevieve, by P. F. Rothermel, ' do. 75 

14. View of Harper's Ferry, by Geo. Harvey, New- York. 50 

With the funds intended by the donors for the purchase of works 
for a permanent gallery, the Committee have selected an original 
painting of a Sybil, by D. Huntington, a beautiful specimen of art, 
destined, as they would fondly hope, as a nucleus, around which 
will be formed, at no distant day, a collection of paintings, which 
shall do honour to ourselves, our city, and our country. 
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Statement of Moneys received and dhhursed on account of the 
Association during the year/ 
RECEIVED. 



Balance from Treasurer of last year, 
From 686 subscribers, 



For admissions to the exhibitions, 

DISBURSED. 

For rent of rooms, on Broadway 

For the Engraving, in part 

Commissions to the Corresponding Secretary for pro- 
curing subscribers abroad, 

Salary to Superintendent 

Expenses of the exhibitions, advertising, printing, and 
incidentals, 

For purchase of fifteen paintings, 

Balance in hands of Treasurer, and of Agents, . 



Dolls. I CtB 

86; 51 

,3,485 00 

355 90 



210 00 

330. 00 

302, 00 
500: 00 



,277, 64 
,120 00 
187; 83 



Dolls. 



3,927 



Ct». 



47 



3,927 47 



One of tlie legitimate objects of the Association is, the cultiva- 
tion and diffusion of correct taste in the Fine Arts, by means of 
a series of exhibitions of the best Works of Art ; and the Commit- 
tee did hope to make such exhibitions a source of peciraiary income 
to the Institution. They now regret to state, that their experience, 
thus far, leads to the belief, that the receipts at the gallery from non- 
subscribers cannot be relied on as sufficient to meet the expenses of 
such exhibitions. They are, therefore, induced to believe your 
future committees will find it good policy, for some time to come, 
to limit their exhibitions to one or two a year, rather than draw 
too largely on their general fund. 

Believing that occasional public Lectures on subjects connected 
with the Fine Arts woidd have a favourable influence on the inter- 
ests of the Association, and add to the privileges of the members, 
the Committee have given the subject their attention. They are 
happy to say that several gentlemen of distinction, to whom ap- 
plication has been made, have kindly promised their aid in this 
department. Two lectures, of a highly interesting character, have 
already been delivered : the first b}' the Rev. Dr. Dewey, the se- 
cond by Dr. Jedediah Huntington, and others from gentlemen in 
high estimation are expected in the course of the year. 

Whilst the great object of our enterprize is to give encourage- 
ment to Artists, as well as to foster Art, and promote the Fine 
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Arts generally, the Committee have great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging the liberal aid they have, in their turn, received from the 
Artists themselves. They have not only freely loaned us their 
works for our exhibitions, but they have, by their counsel and 
countenance, cheered us on in our labours. 

Before closing this Report, the Committee would also cheerfully 
bear testimony to the friendly feelings and liberal spirit of a kin- 
dred institution of great merit, our predecessor in the noble work 
of promoting the Fiae Arts. The National Academy of Design, 
the past summer, as a proof of their good will toward us, and in 
token of their approbation of our enterprise, gave us the gratuitous 
use of these rooms for our present exhibition. Although subse- 
quent negociations with this institution have not resulted in form- 
ing any systematic course of harmonious action, the Committee re- 
joice in the belief, that, the objects of the two Associations being 
the same, they will both continue to move on in their respective 
spheres in harmony of feeling, and that the labours of both will 
be ultimately crowned by the grand result of making our beloved 
country first in the promotion of the Fine Arts, as she is first in the 
love of liberty, the support of free institutions, and the encour- 
aCTement of all the sweet charities of life. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Col. Wm. L. Stoxe rose to move the acceptance and printing of 
the Report — addressing the meeting, in substance, as follows : 

Mr. President, — It is much to be regretted that gentlemen of my 
profession are not by intuition possessed of all knowledge upon every 
subject, since they are, in one way or another, called upon to discuss 
every matter under heaven that can be made a topic of public con- 
sideration. An editor is supposed, by virtue of his calling, to be au 
fait in every science, and a connoisseur in every art. It was upon 
this principle, Mr. S. remarked, for he could account for the circum- 
stance upon no other, that he had been honoured with a request 
yesterday, to address the present meeting. But, unfortunately, 
the divine art of painting was one upon which he was least quali- 
fied to speak Avithout preparation ; and not having had a moment 
of time to devote to the consideration of the subject, he had to-day 
informed one of the gentlemen who did him the honour to call, that 
he must decline taking any part on the present occasion. In the 
absence of another gentleman, who was expected to take a part, 
3 
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Iiowever, lie had just been requested by an officer of tlie Associa- 
tion to say a few words on mo\dng the acceptance of the able and 
excellent report that had just been read. This was a moderate 
allotment of duty, inasmuch as the very eloquent address from the 
President, to which the audience had been listening v.'ith delight, 
had contained all that was necessary for an occasion like the pre- 
sent in relation to the Arts, while the report has ably and perspi- 
cuously set forth all the facts connected with the history of the 
Association essential to the intelligent action of the members at 
this annual meeting. 

Mr. vS. remarked, that there was one statement in the report 
■which had struck him with surprise. It was the disclosure of 
the small amount of receipts — nay, of the positive loss to the Asso- 
ciation — resulting from the exhibitions of their pictures. He had 
been a friend to the Association from its first organization, and he 
should regret deeply to have it go down. So also should he regret 
to have the exhibitions relinquished, or their annual number re- 
duced, according to a suggestion of the report. He need not dwell 
upon the objects of the Association. The President, in glowing 
language, had said all that was necessary to that point, and the 
eloquent report just road was likewise full of information. But in 
regard to the exhibitions of paintings, he must urge it upon the 
Committee of Management, to inquire whether means may not be 
devised to warrant their continuance — na)', and to make them pro- 
fitable also. How is it with the x\cadcmy of Design? Without 
saying a word in disparagement of that noble institution, it may 
ne'vertheless be affirmed with the utmost confidence, that its exhi- 
bitions have never equalled those of this Association. If their 
exhibitions have been richer in the number of their pictures, they 
have never equalled them in their intrinsic value. Look, said Mr. 
S., to the beautiful specimens of the art now surrounding us upon 
these walls ! So rich an exhibition of pictures of a high order of 
merit has never been brought before the New-York public by the 
Academy of Design. And yet their exhibiiions, in this very hall, 
have been greatly profitable. While we have been losing money 
by exhibiting such an array of pictures, the Academy, from pictures 
exhibited in this very hall during only two months of the year, 
has cleared its thousands. 

To his mind, Mr. S. said, there must have been some defect in 
the management of these exhibitions. There is no good reason 
why the exhibitions of this Association might not be made as pro- 
fitable as those of the Academy. There can be no cause for any jeal- 
ousy between the two — nay, there is none. The generous con- 
duct of the Academy toward us, in regard to the use of this room, 
proves that the best feelings are reciprocated between us. The 
Apollo Association and the Academy are therefore sister institu- 
tions, cn.oaged, though by different means, in fostering the same 
bcautifid\r't, and in the cultivation of the public taste in the same 
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department. And as there is ample room for both, why may not 
measures be de\ised to render our exhibitions equally popular with 
theirs? The failures, thus far, Mr. S. thought, might be attributed 
to neolio-ence in making the public acquainted with the existence 
of such an institution. The Associates of the Apollo are numer- 
ous. Let them exert their personal influence in favour of our exhi- 
bitions. Let the members talk it into popularity. Aye, let the 
ladies now present speak of the exhiljilions of the Apollo, as every 
body is wont to speak of the exhibitions of the Academy, and its 
rooi'ns might be thronged with visiters, — not exhibitions once a 
year only, but three or four times : for it is a well known fact, that 
there are at all times, on an average, more than forty thousand 
strangers in New-York ; and if pains were taken to have it gene- 
rally known that at tlie rooms of the Apollo Association, a splendid 
collection of paintings, embracing the gems of foreign as well as of 
American art, is at all times open to the public eye, who can doubt 
that such exhibitions maybe well sustained, to the benefit of the 
artists whose pictures are thus brought into notice and into market, 
and also to the cultivation of the public taste 7 

But Mr. S. said he would no longer expatiate ; and in conclu- 
sion, he moved that the report be accepted and printed. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On motion of A. Greele, Esq., the Association then proceeded 
to the distribution of Paintings, purchased by the Committee for 
that purpose. The names of all the members of the Association 
(except subscribers to the permanent Gallery) were put into one 
box, and fourteen tickets, numbered to correspond with the num- 
bers on the paintings to be distributed, were placed in another box. 
Col. W. L. Stone and H. H. Schieffelin, Esq., were appointed tell- 
ers to manage the drawing. The numbers and names were then 
drawn forth in the following order : 

No. 13. — George Manson, Richmond, Va. 
" 11. — William Laird, Georgetown, D. C. 
" 5. — Charles Fenderick, Washington, D. C. 
" 2. — T. Parkins Scott, Baltimore, Md. 
" 9. — J. E. Heath, Richmond, Va. 

7.— Geo. S. Palmer, do. 
" 1. — Warren P. Alden, New-York. 
" 12.— D. W. C. Olyphant, do. 
■■ 8.— Thos. W. Cleland, Richmond, Va. 
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No. 14.— N. G. Ogden, New- York. 

" 10.— Ed. W. Burton, Richmond, Va. 

" 3.— Michael Pray, Philadelphia. 

" 6.— Charles O'Connor, New-York. 

" 4. — Isaac Hyneman, Richmond, Va. 
On motion of J. P. Nesmith, Esq., the meeting then proceeded, 
by ballot, to the choice of oiKcers for the following year. The 
President appointed Dr. Goldsmith and Jacob Anthony, Esq., 
Tellers. On counting the ballots, the following gentlemen were 
declared to be duly elected : 

John W. Francis, President. 
E. B. CoRwiN, Recording Secretary. 
James Herring, Corresponding Secretary. 
George Bruce, Treasurer. 

Committee of Management. 
Augustus Greele, Daniel Elliot, 

Wm. L. Morris, Paul Spofford, 

Prosper M. Wetjiore, Abr'm. M. Cozzens, 

Benjamin Nathan, John P. Ridner, 

Eleazer Parmly, John H. Gourlie, 

Joshua N. Perkins, Peter R. Brinckerhoff, 

John H. Austen, Samuel Ward, 

Joseph G. Cogswell. 

Mr. John Rolfe offered the following resolution, (prefacing it 
with a few remarks,) which, being seconded by E. C. Benedict) 
Esq., was adopted: 

Resolved, That it be the duty of the Secretary to call a meeting 
of the members of the Apollo Association for the first Monday of 
December of every year, for the purpose of raising a Nominating 
Committee, for choosing officers and members of the Committee 
of Management for the ensuing year ; the names of said officers 
and members of Committee of Management to be submitted to the 
members of the Association at the annual meeting for election. 

Mr. Rolfe also offered the following resolution, which, on mo- 
tion of Thomas Doughty, Esq., was adopted : 
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Resolved, That tlie members of this Association be requested 
to meet in the Exhibition Rooms, or other designated place, at 7 
o'cloclc in the evening, of the last Monday of every month, for the 
purpose of considering the objects connected with the Institution, 
and of the Fine Arts generally. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 



